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Memorabilia. oe 


THE Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. ix., pt. i. (New 
Series), which reached us the other day, con- 
tains an account by Mr. Ludovic McL. Mann, 
of the discovery in March, 1932, of the body 
of a man in the peat at Greenhead Moss, not 
far from Cambusnethan in Lanarkshire. It 
lay, fully clothed, in a very shallow grave, 
with five light pieces of wood—silver-birch— 
laid upon it, which may have been used to 
carry it to its isolated burial-place. It seems 
evident that the man was murdered, though 
the only clear indications of injury are a 
gash through the right shoe which looks like 
a sword-thrust, inflicting a serious wound, 
and a tear, which may also be from a sword- 
thrust, in his woollen cap. The bones are 
more or less decayed; Professor John 
Graham’s detailed report on them estimates 
the age—principally suggested by the sole re- 
maining tooth—at about fifty, and the height 
at about 5ft. 6ins. The clothing is well pre- 
served, and not the least interesting portion 
of the whole account is Mr. Robert G. Esk- 
dale’s analysis of the weaving and the dyeing 
of pieces of cloth from garments submitted 
to him. Hand-spun and hand-woven and 
good of its kind, all the material belongs 
to the period 1680-1690. The weaves are 
found worth attention, and one of them is 
of a pattern which has not been found before 
at so early a date. The dyes are the vege- 
table dyes of the period, in some instances 
crudely applied after weaving so that the 
original grey still shows in the green. The 
man did not belong to the lowest grade of 
society, but it cannot be told whether or not 
he was a military person, nor to which side 
he belonged in the strife so prevalent in the 
seventeenth century. He was a foot-soldier if 








THE article which has pleased us most in 

the August Cornhill is one entitled ‘ A 
Frontier Incident,’ by Awal Bay. This is the 
true story of how two English officers, who had 
crashed in an aeroplane near Tirah, 80 miles 
from Peshawur, were, by the Afridi tribes- 
men of the neighbourhood, rescued, badly 
hurt, from a very dangerous predicament, and 
conveyed through great difficulties—alike from 
some ill-will on the part of the tribesmen and 
from the nature of the ground to be traversed— 
to Rakmal, within reach of the medical re- 
sources at Peshawur. The writer is an Afridi 
who himself took principal part in this fine 
piece of rescue, and he drew up the account 
as an English essay to be submitted to the 
Principal of Islamia College, Peshawur. The 
Editor of the Cornhill, except for taking out 
the names of the English officers, and alter- 
ing a little of the spelling and punctuation, 
has left the essay as it was handed in. It 
is a delightful piece of work, in which clichés 
for us nearly worn out sometimes come 
quaintly to life again, while, what is more 
important, it conveys vividly the straight- 
forward heroism of the journey and the scenes 
through which the party made their way. A 
reward of 10,000 rupees was distributed by 
the Government in recognition of the services 
of the numerous Afridis who bestirred them- 
selves on the occasion. It amounted to hardly 
enough to cover the expenses many had 
incurred; and the author himself apparently 
got nothing. We quote the concluding para- 
graph: 

There is no denying the fact that this is 
the first time that an Englishman has received 
such unprecedented sympathy at the hands of 
the Afridis. T really feel astonished how quickly 
he was brought to the administered territories. 
Another thing which struck me mightily was 
the calm and serene attitude of Flight- 
Lieutenant Z. He could not have borne the 


accident with better grace. His courage and 
patience have been more than admirable. 


The incident took place on 9 Aug., 1934. 


E have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press a thin, beautifully printed 
volume which will certainly appeal to our 
readers—an index, to wit, of the first twenty 
volumes (1901-1934) of the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, covering thirty-three years 
of the life of that institution. The main 
index prints authors and titles in one alpha- 
bet, the former in roman, the latter in italic. 
This is followed by a chronological list of the 





a soldier at all. 


several Foundation Lectures of the Academy, 
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of its other publications and lectures and of 
the medals and prizes awarded. The price is 
five shillings, 


N the Summer number of the American 
Review Mr. Austin Warren has a long 
study of Mr. E. M. Forster’s novels. He 
writes from the point of view of the novelist’s 
philosophy more than from the point of view 
of his art, and having said a number of good 
things, winds up with stating the conviction 
that Mr, Forster is destined to immortality— 
despite the fact that “ he lacks power,” a 
deficiency which ‘is felt only upon retro- 
spect; for his subtleties instead of springing 
apart as separate perceptions, cohere and re- 
ticulate into substance.’’ This seems to us 
a remarkable activity for subtleties. Mr. 
Warren goes on: ‘‘ Aided as he is by the pre- 
servative of style, it seems impossible that 
his modulated tones will not survive some of 
the more strident voices of the day, that his 
novels will not take their place with those of ”’ 
—what names are coming now? we ask—- 
“those of Jane Austen, Turgenev and Haw- 
thorne.’”” How many English critics, we feel 
rather curious to know, would have mentioned 
Hawthorne here? 


WE have received from our correspondent 
M. F. Delatte of Brussels a brochure 
entitled ‘ Périodiques et collections de Philo- 
logie Anglaise,’ being an extract from the 
Revue belge de Philologie et d’Historie, t. 
xvi.-No. 1-2 (1937). The lists include articles 
by English students on foreign languages and 
literature. A good feature is the inclusion 
of the addresses of all periodicals in which 
the articles mentioned have appeared, as well 
as the terms of subscription. This series of 
annual lists of work published in a group 
of journals (a majority of them is American) 
should be welcomed by librarians and by any 
whose work calls for details already ascer- 
tained but often not easy to track down. 
WE have learned with regret that the busi- 

ness of James Tregaskis and Son, of 
Great Russell Street (The Caxton Head) is 
at an early date to be wound up. Mr. Hugh 
Tregaskis finds it impossible to combine the 
activities of a bookseller with those required 
by the recently formed Raven Printers, 
Limited, with which he is now associated. 
This company, which has its works at Harrow 
and its offices at 66, Great Russell Street, are 
commercial printers and designers for gen- 
eral publicity. The other director is Mr. 
Robert Ashwin Maynard. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CERTIFICATES OF RESIDENCE, 


THESE are in the Public Record Office 

(E.115). They commence in the reign of 
Edward VI—but few of this reign exist— 
and continue into the reign of Charles II, 
the greater number belonging to the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. 

In 1924, when I first searched them, they 
were in 443 bundles, arranged under Counties, 
and were then in course of being arranged 
alphabetically by surname—a work long 
since completed. I think, for instance, there 
are now some thirty-nine bundles under 
the letter S, 

The Guide to the Public Records, of 1908, 
states that 


They are documents under the hands and 
seals of the Commissioners for levying and 
assessing the Subsidies for the several Counties, 
certifying that the persons therein named 
were, at the time of a particular assessment, 
resident at the place specified in the certificate, 
and had been taxed to the amount due from 
them in respect of the said subsidy. They were 
given in order to prevent persons removing 
from one County to another, being twice 
assessed towards the same subsidy, and afford 
valuable evidence of changes of residence. 


The word ‘‘ cormoraunt ”’ or ‘‘ commorant” 
does not appear in the three or four ordinary 
English Dictionaries I possess; but in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, 1853, it is given, as below. 
(In many cases Webster has helped me, when 
the usual dictionaries have failed). 

“ CoMMORANT ” a. Dwelling; ordinarily resid- 
ing; inhabiting, “all freeholders within the 
precint—and all persons commorant therein— 
are obliged to attend the court leet.” Black- 
stone. 





and again: 
Commorance—Commorancy—“ A dwelling or 


ordinary residence in a place; abode; habitae 
tion. Commorancy consists in usually lying 
there.” Blackstone. 


The following is one of the examples I 
copied in extracting a certificate : 
did keepe his house and dwelling and was most 
resiant and Commorant wth his whole house 
hold and famylie in the psh aforesaid. 

I give one of the written forms which was 
issued by Sir Thomas Lucy, and others: 


To the Rigkt Honorable the Lorde Highe 
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Treasurer of England, the Chauncellor and 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

It maye please your honors to be advertised 
that————was with his family and householde 
Comoraunt and resiaunte the time of the 
taxacyon of this Subsidie and three quarters 


of a yeare before at Tachebrooke in the hundred’ 


of Kingston in the Countie of Warwicke and 
was there taxed and assessed at three pounds 
in Lande, for the payment of the seconde wholl 
subsidye graunted to her Matie at the pliament 
holden at Westm in the xxxvth yere of her 
highenes most happie Raigne by us Sr Thomas 
Lucy knighte, Richard Verney and Willm 
Combes esquires Comissioners with others in 
the same Countie pymiitted and assigned for 
the taxinge and assessinge of the Inhabitants 
of the saide hundred of Kingston In Witnesse 
whereof we have herunto sett our hande and 
seales the xvi day of November in the sixe and 
thirtith yere of the Raigne of our Sauveraigne 
Lady Elizabeth by the grace of God Queene 
: oo Fraunce onl Ireland Defendr of 
the faith. 


Hersert SouTHaM. 


WESTMINSTER WILLS. 


(See clxxii, 327 and ante p. 25). 


[§ vol, i. of Colonel Chester’s abstracts and 
transcripts of wills (see clxvi, 56), there is 
this note: 

The following is a copy of an original will 
found 1867 among the papers of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and copied by me 
(J. L. C.), 28 Aug. in that year. It is contained 
in one large sheet of parchment. The seal is 
legible, but broken in two pieces. 


The will is that of Sir John Stanley, of 
Honford, dated at Westminster 30 June, 1527. 
It is a very lengthy document. 

The transcript is followed by abstracts of 
other wills, ‘‘ preserved,’ as Burke says in 
his Indexes, ‘‘ amongst the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey.’’ Here is a list of these 
abstracts. They are a mixed bag. 


John de Burford 1322, citizen of London. 
William Smyth, 1387, of Horesalle. 

Walter Leycester, 1389, Serjeant at Arms to 
the King. 

Robert Gylbert, 1392, of Maldon. 

Johanna Chalfhunte, 1405, wife of William 
Chalfhunte of Maldon. 

Richard Garner, 1415, citizen and vintner of 
ndon. 

Roger Rych, 1432, of Cambridge. 
Robert Large, 1441, citizen and 
mdon. 

Roger Clyderowe, 1454/5, “ armiger.” 

Ralph Stockton, 1462, of London, fishmonger. 
John Richardson, 1516, of Mary Magdalen’s 
parish, Southwark, brewer. 

John Emson, 1523, “ preparing to travel into 
far lands.” 


mercer of 





William Byll [indenture] 1562/3, late Dean 
of Westminster. ; 

Edmond Gallye, 1570, of Westminster, singing 
man. 

Thomas Love, 1579, of Little Horseley. 

Edmund Pattle, 1584, of Wetheringsett, Co. 
Suffolk, yeoman 

John Woolmer, 1586, the elder, of West- 
minster. 

Lawrence Charles, 1857, Mr. 
man. 

Thomas Tackewell alias Cobbame, 1615, of 
Wirardisbury, Co. Bucks, basket-maker. 

Roger Edwards, 1616, gentleman, verger unto 
the Dean of Westminster. 

Henry Hickman, 1618, Dr. of Law and Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Peterborough. 

Thomas Keynell, 1618, apparently of West- 
minster. 

Roger Gwynn, 1624, 
London. 

Henry Watkins, 1625, of Westminster, late 
page of the Robes to Queen Anne. 

James Godscall, 1638, of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, London, merchant. 

Edward Godden, 1640, of Ryarsh, Kent, yeo- 
man. 

Henry Alington, 1662, of Hodesdon, Herts, 
Esquire. 

Elizabeth Weaton, 1666/7, 
relict of Tobias Weaton. 

Hugh Allington, 1675, of 
Leicester, Esquire. 


Dean’s coach- 


citizen and grocer of 


of Colchester, 
Harrington, Co. 


E. Vine Hatt. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


XI. Curistran Cuartes Josian, 
BARON DE BuNSEN, 


London, Royal Prussian Legation, 
9, Carlton House Terrace, 
May 14, 1852. 

Chevalier Bunsen presents his Compliments 
to Mr. Edward Parry and in acknowledging 
the receipt of the Volume of Mr. Parry’s 
Work of Royal Visits and Progresses to 
Wales, along with the bill for the same to 
the amount of £1. 1. begs to return the same 
along with the money order to the same 
amount, with the request to return the Bill 
receipted with the earliest opportunity. The 
money order has been drawn out by Chevalier 
C. Bunsen. — 


To/ 
Edward Parry, Esq’ 
* * * 
Chester. 


Royal Prussian Legation, 
London, 9, Carlton House Terrace, 
May 10, 1854. 
Chevalier Bunsen presents his Compliments 
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to Mr. E, Parry and will feel very much 
obliged by his sending to the Royal Prussian 
Legation with the earliest opportunity One 
Copy of his Royal Visits and progresses to 
Wales, viz: small Paper 4° at 1£ 1sh. — - 
destined for the Royal Library in Berlin. 
The Porter of the Royal Prussian Legation 
To pay the amount against receipt. 
0 
KE. Parry, Esqre 


* * * 
31, Arundel Street, 
Strand. 


The envelope in each case bears a seal show- 
ing a spread eagle surrounded by laurels on 
the top of which is a crown. The words 
“Mission DE S.M. te Ror pe PRUSSE A 
Lonpres ’’ encircle the seal. 

Christian Charles Josiah, Baron de Bunsen, 
was born at Korbach, in Waldeck, Aug. 25, 
1791, and was.educated at the University of 
Gottingen, where in 1813 he published his ‘ De 
Jure Atheniensium Haereditario,’ a work 
which at once attracted the notice of the 
learned. On leaving the University Bunsen 
travelled, visiting, among other countries, 
Denmark, where he laieanal Icelandic of Mag- 
nussen. In 1816 he proceeded to Paris and 
acquired a knowledge of Oriental languages, 
but at length settled in Rome, where, in 1817, 
he married Miss Frances Waddington. At 
this time Niebuhr, who was then Minister in 
Rome for Prussia, procured him the post of 
Secretary of Embassy, and, on the retirement 
of Niebuhr in 1824, he was appointed Chargé 
d’ Affaires, and afterwards Minister. This 
post he filled with much ability for twelve 
years, when he was accredited to Switzerland, 
and finally to England, where he became the 
intimate friend of many leaders of thought, 
such as Dr, Arnold, Thirlwall, &c. 

Among his best-known writings are the 
* Antiquities of Rome,’ which he wrote in con- 
junction with Plattner; ‘The Epistles of 
Ignatius ’; ‘ Hippolytus’; ‘ God in History’ ; 
‘Signs of the Times’; and ‘ Egypt.’ His 
writings on the early ages of the Church 
abound in rich material, but are somewhat 
confused in construction ; they are full of re- 
verent admiration for the heroic past of the 
Church, but show that the author—an extreme 
Protestant—had little sympathy with the 
clerical and hierarchical tendencies of later 
times. Baron Bunsen died at Bonn, Nov. 28, 
1860, aged sixty-nine years. His life and 


letters have been published under the editor- 
ship of the Baroness Bunsen, 


He left ten 











children, of whom several settled in England, 

Was the Chevalier’s wife related to William 
Henry Waddington, the leading French states- 
man, who was of English parentage and 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, and No, 6 in the Cambridge University 
Boat in 1849, and who also represented France 
at the Congress of Berlin in 1878? 

Are there any dsecendants of the Chevalier 
still living in London or elsewhere in 
England ? 

T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


TWO NOTES ON ‘ THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR.’ 
(1) Earty Stace History. 


ROFESSOR J. V. Crofts, in his 
brilliant but provocative book ‘ Shake- 
peare and the Post Horses’ (vide 
clxxii, 430) makes the startling suggestion 
that ‘ The Merry Wives ’ in the Folio version 
can hardly have been performed in Shake- 
speare’s time. He thinks that Shakespeare 
himself threw aside the revision of the play, 
leaving an earlier form of it, preserved in the 
‘* Bad ”’ Quarto of 1602, as the acting version, 
although no doubt there was a certain amount 
of tinkering even with this. It is not clear, 
if this view is correct, when the Folio text 
began to be used on the stage, but since there 
was a reprint of the play in 1630 (an unusual 
circumstance which points of course to a re- 
vival) the change must have been made fairly 
soon after 1623. There is a close analogy in 
the case of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ but 
the 1631 Quarto of that play mentions per- 
formances at the Blackfriars and the Globe. 
It is probably a mere accident that we have 
not similar evidence in the case of ‘ The Merry 
Wives.’ 

The records of seventeenth-century perform- 
ances of the play suggest a continuity of 
interest which would be surprising in a piece 
which had waited twenty years for its first 
performance; there is even a manuscript act- 
ing version possibly used for private perform- 
ances during the Commonwealth. This 
manuscript was formerly at Warwick Castle, 
and is stated to have stage directions which 
are notably absent in the Folio. After the 
Restoration, when the theatres re-opened, 
drastic adaptations of Shakespeare sometimes 
held the stage for a long period. But when 
John Dennis ‘‘improved’’ ‘The Merry 
Wives’ his play was quickly swept aside in 
favour of the authentic text, in which even 
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Professor 


the topicalities have survived. 
Crofts makes a notable effort to explain some 
of those which have no doubt been thrummed 
in, but it is surprising to find such things as 


the ‘‘ cozen-Germans,’ and Slender’s fight 
with a warrener, among the many Shakespear- 
jan echoes in seventeenth-century drama — 
bearing out as they do the vitality of what has 
been justly called Shakespeare’s best farcical 
comedy. If he ever suppressed it in the way 
Professor Crofts suggests, 
judgment was committed.! 

But these considerations are of course not 
advanced with a desire to disparage the origin- 
ality of Professor Crofts’ book, which surely 
suggests that the author is just the man for 
the revised ‘ Merry Wives’ now overdue in 
the Arden Shakespeare. 


a grave error of 


(2) SHAKESPEARE AND ETHEREGE, 


It so happens that a rather haphazard read- 
ing of early Restoration plays has disclosed 
one or two slight but definite clues to the in- 
fluence of ‘ The Merry Wives,’ and these can- 
not, I think, be lightly dismissed in any future 
study of the subject. 

Forty years before Dennis’s ‘ Comical Gal- 
lant,’ Sir George Etherege wrote his first play 
‘The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub,’ an 
immature work partly in verse and partly in 
scenes of farce in which a French valet, 
Dufoy, has been held to have been suggested 
by the Mascarille of Moliére. There are, 
however, echoes of Shakespeare in the ‘ Comi- 
cal Revenge’ which have been overlooked. 
These do not occur in the verse scenes, except 
possibly at one point—the delightful intrusion 
of the ‘‘ chyrurgion ”’ in Act V.—but Dufoy 
and the rogues who cheat Sir Nicholas Cully 
to the ‘‘ merry note’’ of £1,000 take us defin- 
itely back to Elizabethan times. 

This is most obvious in the scene (IV. vi.) 
in which Dufoy is punished—his head is 
wand in a basket ik he is consigned to the 

1 It is hardly relevant to the qubsoct of this 
note, but a reply must be made sooner or later 
to the argument (accepted by Professor Crofts) 
that ‘'The Merry Wives’ suffers from the in- 
consistencies in the part of Falstaff, due, it is 
suggested, to material taken from an older 
play. There is of course no clear evidence that 
there was an older play, and the character of 
Falstaff, “inconsistencies” included, derives 
quite circumstantially from the rich Oldcastle 
traditions. Reference should be made to the 
papers by Gairdner, Ainger and Fripp on this 
subject; they deal with it fully, and 1 in a way 





which renders further search for the origins 
of the Falstaff of ‘The Merry Wives’ 
speculative. 


highly 








horse-pond, protesting in the language of Dr. 
Caius: ‘‘ Begar I vil no marie de cousin 
Germain of de diable.’’ 

In these farcical prose scenes there is an 
abortive duel, as in ‘The Merry Wives,’ in 
which Sir Nicholas is exposed. Like Shallow 
and his kin he had boasted of his skill at 
quarterstaff, ‘‘ the odds was on my head 
against any Warrener in all our country.” 

Is it not obvious from all this that Etherege 
had been studying Falstaff and his circle? 
Even in his next play, which really initiates 
the Comedy of Manners, Etherege’s latest 
editor has traced reminiscences of ‘1 Henry 
IV.’ (There is what is probably an echo of 
‘2 Henry IV.’ III. v. 55 in ‘ Love in a Tub,’ 
II. iii., 10). But despite these echoes we have 
looked too far afield for Etherege’s affinities 
in the drama, so that, although latterly 
there has been a reaction against the tendency 
to refer his work to that of Moliére, the real 
influence nearer home has escaped notice, 


H. W. CrunDELL. 


" K 1BOSH.”—Weekley (‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v.) 
says ‘‘to put the kibosh on, dispose of, 
settle, perhaps Yiddish.’’ But 1 would sug- 
gest that this Cockney expression originated 
with the Italian ice-cream merchants and not 
with the Jews. It is synonymous with “ to 
put the tin lid on,” the “ tin lid”’ bein 
originally a candle-extinguisher, and calle 
capoce or capuce (a hood, Latin caputium), 
from its shape. The same metaphor under- 
lies the German kaput (‘‘ done for ’’) and the 
French faire capote (‘‘ winning all tricks at 
piquet ’’). A domino was at first a hooded 
cloak, and the game of dominoes is named 
from the phrase faire domino, to put on the 
last piece and win. There is also a well- 
known idiom for extinction, ‘“‘ That fair puts 

the cap on it.’”’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IAVENDISH OR THE PATRICIAN AT 

SEA’ (1832). — I have a copy of this 
book, which belonged to my grandfather, 
Henry Stephens Dyer. A note by an uncle 
of mine (1885) says: 

This book was written by Neeld a shipmate 
in the “ Asia ” of my Fath er. The Admiral 
(Codrington), of “ Go it Ned ” renown was very 
much annoyed at the book’s publication and 
it made a great stir in Naval circles at the 
time. Neeld quitted the Navy and became a 
barrister ay novelist and I believe is still 
alive.—F. W. D. D. 


Most of Me names, if not all, are disguised, 
but my grandfather has in all cases put the 
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correct ones. There is an amusing remark re- 
garding my grandfather’s cousin, Major Wil- 
liam Stephens Knapman: ‘‘ As to the marine 
officer, it was supposed, as a matter of course, 
that he slept five and twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four, and | therefore knew nothing 
about him.’’ Most of it seems to me to be 
utter twaddle, and if Sir Edward Codrington 
was annoyed by it, probably it was for this 
reason. 
A, STEPHENS Dyer. 


EDUNDANT USE OF THE PREPOSI- 
TION ‘ ON.’’—Joseph Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary ’ notes under the word 
“on” (section 3) that it is ‘‘ used redun- 
dantly with the words ‘ to-morrow ’ and ‘ yes- 
terday’ and the days of the week”’ in 
Northern Ireland (Antrim and Down) and in 
America. The examples given are ‘‘ I’ll do it 
on to-morrow’’ (N. Ireland), and ‘ To- 
morrow’s on a Saturday ’’ (America), 

An example from the south of Ireland came 
before my notice the other day when The 
Times, in its issue dated July 16, reprinted 
an extract (on p. 4, col. 5) from The Times 
of July 17, 1837, dealing with a murder case 
in County Carlow. The Times was itself 
quoting from an Irish newspaper, the Carlow 
Sentinel. The sister of the murdered man 
was threatened with death if she attempted 
to prosecute the murderer. ‘‘ On last week,”’ 
says the Carlow Sentinel of 1837, ‘‘ she was 
conveyed to Wicklow under a strong escort 
of police.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 


ALLEY, SMITH AND TOOKE FAMI- 
LIES (See 10 S. viii. 221, 373).—Will of 
Edward Tooke, of the Inner Temple: 
Beloved nephew, James Tooke, son and heir 
of John Tooke, eldest brother, deceased, lands 
and tenements in barony of [ ?] Sheremagie, 
in Queen’s County, Ireland; brother Charles 
Tooke of Inner Temple, messuages in Salis- 
bury Court in parish of St. Bride’s; James 
Tooke, deceased father; beloved brothers 
Ralph Tooke, Philip Tooke £ 200 apiece ; John 
Tooke, William Tooke, George Tooke, Charles 
Tooke, Ursula Tooke, Dorothy Tooke, children 
of brother John, deceased, £ 200 each; also to 
Margaret Tooke, Mary Tooke, Dorothy Tooke 
and Elizabeth Tooke, daughters of brother 
Christopher, deceased, £200 each; .. . 
brother Charles Tooke and _brother-in- 
law Francis Bostock Fuller, executors; 
dated May 17, 1663; proved June 16, 1668. 
(P.C.C., reg, Hene, fol. 80). 












Dorothy Tooke (daughter of the testator’s 
eldest brother, John Tooke) married a Smith 
and had issue, one son, Francis Smith, and 
three daughters, Tippinga, Anna and Mary. 
Whether or not this Francis Smith married 


has not been ascertained, His sister, Tippinga’ 


Smith, married one Coward. Anna Smith 
married an Ellis. Of her sister, Mary Smith, 
I have no record. 

Mrs. Dorothy Smith’s eldest brother, James 
Tooke (d, 1690), married and had issue, at 
least one daughter, Dorothy Tooke, but of her 
no further information has been found. 

Of the four daughters of Christopher Tooke 
and Margaret Kinder, his wife, Margaret 
Tooke married a Mould and had issue, a son, 
Benjamin Mould (of whom no further parti- 
culars) and a daughter Mary Mould, who mar. 
ried (? William) Entwistle, and had issue, of 
whom more hereinafter. Mary Tooke married, 
in 1682, Edmond Halley, astronomer, and had 
issue, several children, some of whom died in 
infancy, but at least three lived to maturity 
(cliv. 208, 250). Dorothy Tooke married 
Antony or Anthony English and had issue, 
one son, Edmund, and two daughters, Dorothy 
and Hester. 

The Mary Mould who married ( ? William) 
Entwisle had, by that marriage, three daugh- 
ters, Mary, Margaret and Jane. Mary 
Entwisle was living 14 Nov., 1765, when she 
was executrix of the will of her first cousin 
once removed, Mrs. Catherine Price, formerly 
Butler (born Halley). Margaret Entwisle 
died, single, ante 2 March, 1793, when her 
will was proved by her nephew, Halley Benson 
Millikin (cliii, 251). Jane Entwisle married 
26 Oct., 1749, James Millikin (died ante 8 
July, 1764) and had issue one son, Halley Ben- 
son Millikin who married Elizabeth Parry 
and had issue, one son, James Parry Millikin, 
mentioned in the will of his grand-aunt, Mar- 
garet Entwisle (cliii. 251), dated 29 April, 
1789. The wills of Halley Benson Millikin 
and his son, James Parry Millikin, have not, 
as yet, been found, 

Elizabeth Tooke (daughter of Christopher 
Tooke and Margaret Kinder, his wife) mar 
ried Robert Pearson or Pierson, but no further 
information abuut them is available. 

Francis Smith (son of one Smith and 
Dorothy Tooke, his wife, as shown above) was 
a party to an indenture, dated circa 26 Nov., 
1743, between himself as plaintiff, and his 
second cousin, Mrs, Catherine Price and her 
husband, Henry Price, concerning some lands 
located at Upwell, in County Norfolk (10 8. 
iii. 6). Mrs, Price, in her will, named 
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Halley Benson Millikin as the eventual heir 
to those and other landed properties. Francis 
Smith resided apparently in the parish of St. 
Paul’s Covent Garden, London, and was a 
silk-dyer. No other information about him 
has, so far, been obtained, 

Several other references to the surname 
Smith appeared at 10 S. viii. 221. 

In Musgrave’s ‘ QObituary,’ vol. v,. pp. 
293-4 (Harl, Soc, Pub., vol. xlviii. ; London, 
1901) are the entries following : 


Smith, Dorothy, Mile End, 13 May, 1792, 
G.M ; 


Smith, Edm., Bow. Middx., 18 Nov., 1776 
(G.M. 531); 
Smith, Fran., woollen-draper, Gracech. St., 
1. Oct., 1787, (G.M. 936). 


These three last entries may not have any 
relevancy. There is some reason to believe 
that there may have been a direct connection 
between the families of Halley and Smith, 
but if so, no conclusive evidence thereof has, 
as yet, been recovered, Any data throwing 
light upon such a relationship will be grate- 


fully received, 
E. F. MacPrxe. 
135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


RACTON.—In view of the evidence just 
published, it will require some courage to 
retain the opinion that Bracton was born in 
the West of England. In this new evidence, 
Henry, the King’s Clerk, is called “ the 
Breton ’’ and ‘‘ de Breton.’’ He, and several 
others of the same surname, would seem to 
have come from Brittany. The reference is 
to the Calendar of Liberate Rolls, a.p. 1245-51, 
a volume which is provided with three admir- 
able indexes. The cleric, Henry de Brattone, 
who was Rector of Combe-in-Teignhead, 
Devon, then Rector of Bideford, later Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple and finally Chancellor 
of Exeter Cathedral, was, it may be supposed, 
a different person altogether. “ 


ANGING LONDON.—1. Daly’s Theatre, 
2-6, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. Demoli- 
tion will begin in October. To be replaced by 
a cinema, 
2. 1-7, Cromwell Gardens, S8.W.7.  For- 
merly the Institut Francais (which now occu- 
ies a new building in Queensberry Way). 
e site will be occupied by the National 
Theatre. The experimental rubber roadway 
has also been removed (about 19 July). When 
was this laid down? 
J. ARDAGH. 


Readers Queries. 








1HARLES READE AND BENTLEY: A 
LITERARY CURIOSITY.—I have just 
found a detailed account printed upon satin 
purporting to be ‘‘An Analysis of the 
Accounts (Reade & Bentley), Delivered Pre- 
vious to the Injunction.’’ I shall be glad if 
any reader can tell me anything about the 
““injunction ’’ referred to, and why the 
account should be printed on satin. 

It is interesting to note that for the first 
edition of ‘Peg Woffington’ (500 copies), 
Reade received but £10 12s. 3d., and for 
the second edition (5,000 copies) £1 5s., a 
grand total of £11 17s. 3d. over a period of 
four years! With ‘ Christie Johnstone’ the 
author received £29 for the first edition and 
£49 4s. 10d. for the three subsequent editions. 


TOWNLEY SEARLE. 


[APY GLANVILLE: ALLEGED INSAN- 
ITY.—About 250 years ago an action at 
law was brought to set aside the will of a 
Lady Glanville, on the ground of insanity, the 
only symptom of which brought forward in 
evidence was her fondness for collecting 
insects, 
Please, can anyone put me on the track of 
a report of the case? 
Matcotm Burr. 


“ (WRAMB ”’: ‘“‘CRAMBE.’’—I should be 
interested to receive evidence of the 
modern use of the word ‘‘cramb’’ or 


““crambe ’’ (pronounced monosyllabically 
with long ‘‘ a,’”’ as in ‘‘ far’’), especially in 
East Anglian dialect. I believe it is a Suffolk 
word ; but one which seems to have been over- 
looked by the lexicographers, 

It is given in the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
as obsolete in standard English, adopted from 
Latin crambe: cabbage. References take it as 
far back as 1565 (with the meaning ‘‘stale cab- 
bage ’’) and 1611 (in fig. use. meaning “‘ dis- 
tasteful repetition ’’). I fancy I have heard 
it used in North Suffolk dialect, especially 
in combination as ‘‘old cramb,’’ meaning 
‘* piffle.”’ 

Halliwell’s “ Dict. of Archaic and Provin- 
cial English’ gives ‘‘ cram: a lump of food 
(Northern).’’ I have found no references in 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dict.’; Barrére 
and Leland’s ‘ Dict. of Slang’; Partridge’s 
‘Dict. of Slang’; or Rye’s ‘ Glossary of 
Words used in Kast Anglia.’ 


L. A. Hatsey. 
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E REFORMATION IN SWEDEN, — 

Which is the best account published (Eng- 
lish, French or German, original or trans- 
lated) of the Reformation in Sweden? I want 
particularly the best account of the way in 
which religious houses were affected by it? 


C. BE. H. 
ART AND BEATNIFFE FAMILIES.—I 
seek particulars concerning ——— Hart, 


“< 


writing master and alderman of Bury St. 
Edmunds,’”’ whose daughter Martha Dinah 
married Richard Beatniffe, the celebrated 
Norwich bookseller (see the ‘ D.N.B.’), and 
died in 1816. What were the names of her 
son and daughter? 

Can any reader give the parentage of 
Richard Beatniffe? He was born at Louth in 
1740. With the aid of Venn’s Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses I have identified his uncle, the 
Rev, Samuel Beatniffe (1703-1781) and grand- 
father, the Rev. John (1648-1722). Samuel 
had brothers, Francis (living 1715), George 
(1698-1727), and possibly John (1722-1747), 
all in holy orders. Was one of these father 
of Richard the bookseller? I should also like 
to know if the Rev. Thomas Beatniffe (son 
of Thomas, Mayor of Grimsby in 1648; bapt. 
there 30 Nov., 1639; Vicar of Grimsby, 1661; 
d. 1681) was the same Thomas Beatniffe who 
was Vicar of Cleethorpes in 1670? 


Witrrep H. HoLpen. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER. — Though the 
Psalms in the Prayer-Book are as in 
Coverdale’s Great Bible of 1539, the Lord’s 
Prayer is not as in that translation nor as 
in the Authorised Version of 1611. Can any 
reader name the first place where the fifth 
petition reads: ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us ”’? 


Wma. H. Carstaw. 


E MASSACRE OF AMBOYNA.—What 

is the best detailed account of this? Is 
there any list of the Englishmen who perished 
there at the hands of the Dutch? I have read 
that before being killed the victims were tor- 
tured. Are there any other instances of Euro- 
peans torturing Europeans in the East in the 
seventeenth century ? 

J. R. 


REENWAY AND PYKE FAMILIES.— 
The ‘ Allegations for Marriage Licences 
issued by the Vicar General, . . . 1669 to 


1679,’ edited by George J. Armitage ; London, 





1892 (Harl. Soc, Pub., vol. xxxiv.), contains 


on p. 72 an entry of the intended marri 
of Richard Picke (i.e., Pyke) of Crutched 
Friars, London, bachelor, about 25, and 
Hellen Greenway, of St. Margaret’s, West. 
minster, spinster, about 19, with consent of 
her father; ‘“‘ at St. Mangaret’s afs4.”’ The 
marriage licence was dated 8 April, 1672 
Mr, R. Brycuam Apams kindly called my 
attention to this entry. 

The printed register of St, Olave, Hart 
Street, London, records the baptism, 21 Feb., 
1671/2, of one Greeneway Pyke, who was 
buried in the same parish, 2 Sept., 1673. 

The marriage register of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, recites the marriage of Charles 
Greeneway and Elizabeth Pike, 16 Aug, 
1713. 

Thomas Pike and Elizabeth Greeneway were 
married at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, 
16 Noy., 1720; by banns. 

Several references to the surname Green- 
way, Greeneway or Greenaway, between the 
years 1662 and 1673, appear in the ‘ Regis. 
ters of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, London, 
1660-1675,’ London, 1935 (Harl. Soc. Pub., 
vol, lxiv.), 

Is there any genealogy of the Greeneway 
family extant? 

BE. F. M. 


HE HAGUE: MARRIAGES AND 
WILLS.—How can information be 
obtained of marriages which took place at 
the Hague and other embassies abroad in 
Flanders or France? Are they recorded in 
any Parliamentary return, and, if so, where 
can they be seen? The same is asked regard- 
ing wills executed abroad. 

There must have been marriages at the 
Hague in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampsted Place, Berkshire. 


IBBON FAMILIES.—I should be glad if 
any readers who may be interested in the 
families named Gibbon could tell me whether 
there is any relationship between (a) and (6) 
as under : 

(a) Captain Charles Gibbon (b. 1748; 4. 
17 Sept., 1800). He married, firstly, Mar- 
garet Nicoll (who died 17 Nov., 1779, aged 
thirty-one) and had issue: 

(i) Mary Gibbon, d. 25 Dec., 1783. 

(ii) James Gibbon, planter, d, at Patna in 
the East Indies, 1851, aged seventy-five. 
Whom did he marry and what issue had he? 

Capt. Gibbon married, secondly, Rachel 
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Susan Farquhar (b. 7 Aug., 1768; d. 1812), by 
whom he had issue: 

(iii) Alexander Gibbon (b, 1793), advocate, 
He married Margaret Innes, and had a 
daughter Elizabeth Abercromby Gibbon, who 
became the wife of David Alex. Pearson, W.S. 

(b) The Rev. Charles Gibbon, D.D. (d., 
1871). By his wife, Ann Duff, he had issue: 

(1) Sir William Duff Gibbon. Kt, (1912), 
a tea and rubber planter in Ceylon (b. 18837; 
d, 1919). 

JAMEs SeToN-ANDERSON. 


AAPTAIN ANDERSON, MASTER- 

MARINER.—I seek information regard- 
ing the ancestry of a Captain Anderson, born 
c, 1560, master of a ship which took George, 
5th Earl Marischal of Inverugie, to Den- 
mark with James VI to conclude the King’s 
marriage with Anne of Denmark. In 1590 
the Earl, on returning from this expedition, 
gave Capt. Anderson Scots Mill, close to 
Ravenscraig Castle, near Inverugie, in the 
parish of Peterhead. 

Capt. Anderson is believed to have been of 
the same family as Alexander Anderson, Bur- 
gess of Aberdeen, and Gilbert Anderson, 
merchant skipper of Aberdeen, who retired 
from seafaring in 1583. 

I also seek the name of Capt, Anderson’s 
wife and of his son. The latter had a son 
named Alexander, born c. 1640. 

Any genealogical data will be highly appre- 
ciated, 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

The Haven, Maxwelltown. 


ILVER IN CHURCH-BELLS.—The Rev. 

Hastings M. Neville, late Rector of Ford, 
Northumberland, gives many interesting local 
items in his book entitled ‘ A Corner in the 
North,’ published in 1909. Amongst them 
he relates that he once called at a cottage 
where he heard the pleasant chiming of an 
eight-day clock. The lady of the house, 
accounted for the musical tone by saying 
that she once lived near Dryburgh at a time 
when a portion of one of the ancient bells 
of the Abbey was dug up. A fragment of 
the metal came into the possession of her hus- 
band. It was melted down and made into a 
bell for her clock, and this accounted for its 
silvery sound. Was it ever a custom for 
silver to be used in the making of church 


bells ? H. ASKEw. 


OUYEA SURNAME.—] came across this 
surname the other day in an American 


publication. 


Can anyone say how it is pro- 


nounced, and inform me to what country 
and language it belongs? Is it an old name 
in the United States? mn 


NVERTED GAOLS. — The old gaol at 
Canterbury has been taken to house the 
overflow of documents from the Public Record 
Office. Could anyone supply other examples 
of the conversion of a gaol to some other pur- 
pose than that for which it was first built? 


Ss. S. 


LIZABETH’S ESSEX IN _ LITERA- 
TURE.—I wonder if any reader can tell 
me of books (fiction or poetry) or plays in 
which the unfortunate Earl of Essex figures 
as a character? I perhaps need hardly say 
that Lytton Strachey is known to me. I am 
interested in imaginative rather than histori- 
cal works. 
RY. 


HE BASEMENT.—When did this feature 
of the domestic town-house first make its 
appearance? I believe it first became popular 
in London in the early eighteenth century. 
Did London introduce it to the rest of 
England ? 

Modern business-houses have, 1 believe, 
sometimes more than one storey underground. 
Which is the deepest-dug house known? Are 
there any municipal regulations concerning 


this? 
P. D. 


SE OF THE ACCENT IN SPANISH, — 
How far back does the regular use of a 
written accent in certain Spanish words 
appear? And does its first use conform with 
the rules regulating its use of the present 
day? Have other accents than the acute ever 
been employed in Spanish ? - 
NTHONY ASKEW  (1722-1774).—Could 
anyone give me any information about 
this scholar, his works and his collections, be- 
yond what is to be found in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ? . 


‘(1O0D’S GARDEN’: DATE OF PUBLI- 
CATION WANTED.—At what date was 
D. F, Gurney’s poem, ‘ God’s Garden,’ first 


published? Was its first appearance when 
published as a song to Frank Lambert’s 
setting ? 





L. E. O’H. 
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Replies. — 


THE HOUR OF RISING. 
(clxxii. 409.) 


HE Europe of the Middle Ages is to be 

regarded as restricted in extent: to be, 
indeed, what we may call Christendom, 
wherein economic conditions, climate, lan- 
guage, custom, the keenness occasioned by the 
Crusades, and much more, tended to a similar 
advantageous use of the hours of daylight. 
** Dawn to dusk ’’ would appear to have been 
the accepted working-day for centuries, and 
so it continued beyond the Middle Ages, our 
Statute of Artificers (1563) merely safeguard- 
ing this when it enacted : 

Those that work by the Day or Week shall 
continue at work, betwixt the middle of March 
and the middle of September, from Five in the 
Morning till betwixt Seven and Eight at Night, 
except two Hours allowed for Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Drinking, and half an hour for 
Sleeping, from the midst of May to the middle 
of August; and all the rest of the year from 
Twilight to Twilight, except an hour and a half 
allowed for Breakfast and Dinner: in pain to 
have one Peny defaulked out of their Wages 
for every hours absence. 

As illustrating this outlook and its history, 
a few further notes may be deemed of interest. 

Aelfric’s Shepherd is up ‘‘ in the first of the 
morning.”’ 

St. Thomas Becket arose before daybreak, 
long before his chaplains, whom he awakened. 

Edward IV. ordains that his “‘ first-begotten 
son shall arise every morning at a convenient 
hour, according to his age,’’ for matins (at 7) 
and Mass, followed by breakfast. At night to 
be in bed by 8. Officers of the prince’s house- 
hold to be at Mass in hall at 6 in the morning. 
The prince’s porters to open the gates between 
5 and 6, shutting them at 10 at night. 

An Italian observer of c, 1498: 
English attend Mass every day.” 
hour is implied.) 

The Eton boy of 1530 is ‘‘ to schole at vj 
of the Clok in ye mornyng.”’ 

Thomas Lever, preaching (1550) at Paul’s 
Cross, says of the poor students of Cambridge: 
‘‘There be dyvers ther whych ryse dayly 
betwixte foure and fyve of the clocke in the 
mornynge.”’ 

Robert Laneham (1575): ‘‘ A-mornings I 
rise ordinarily at seven o’clock.’’ 

‘“‘ Is not my lord seen yet?.. . he was wont 
to shine at seven.’’ (‘Timon of Athens,’ Act 


III. , Scene iv.). 


** The 
(An early 





Herrick (1594—1674) contemplates rising 
with ‘‘the Virgin morning,” ‘ the kindling 
of the day,’’ when “ the Skies shew’d like to 


Creame, enspir’d with Strawberries.’’ Love. 
lace (1618-58), too, would be ‘‘ up with the 
jolly Bird of Light” in the ‘‘ Carnation 
mantled Morne.”’ 

At Winchester College, 
called at 6.15 a.m, 

George Fox (at the Marshalsea in 1654) is 
ready ‘‘ by the sixth hour ”’ for an interview 
at Colonel Hacker’s bedside. 

The sittings of Parliament (according to 
May) were formerly held early in the morn- 
ing, generally at 8, but often at 6 or 7. “‘In 
the time of Charles II., 9 o’clock was the 
usual hour for beginning public business.”’ 

Sir Francis Wronghead, in ‘ The Provoked 
Husband ’ (1728), has been ‘‘ upon the wing 
ever since eight this morning.’’ 

The Blue Coat boys of 1730 ‘‘ have every 
morning ,.. their breakfast [bread and beer] 
at half past six in the morning in the summer 
time, and at half an hour past seven in the 
winter.”’ 

Hawthorn, in ‘ Love in a Village’ (1762) 
says, of those of his station in the metropolis: 
‘* You have got the lazy, unwholesome London 
fashion of lying a-bed in a morning. . .. 
Why, sir, I have not been in bed five minutes 
after sunrise these thirty years.” 

We find Fanny Burney in 1790 being called 
upon at 9 a.m, to be taken to an exhibition 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures. As early 
as 7 she joins friends to attend the trial of 
Warren Hastings. It cannot be held that 
these hours were exceptional when we remem- 
ber that this was the age of social breakfasts, 
though it is doubtful whether George III. 
secured the general acceptance of his ‘‘Four 
hours for a man, six for a woman, and eight 
for a fool.”’ 

The story will be remembered of a certain 
Master of the Temple of the sixteenth century 
(his name eludes me), who, on a bitterly cold 
winter morning was called out of bed by his 
servant to see a couple of septuagenarians who 
were at his door to speak to him on important 
business to be divulged only to him. ‘‘ Well, 
what is it?’ ‘If you please, Sir, we want 
to be married. Better $ married than do 
worse.”” At which the shivering and _ irate 
Master roared: ‘‘ Goy away, you silly old 
fools; go away, and do your worst!’’ It was 
6 in the morning, and evidently the conscien- 
tious old couple were out and about no earlier 
than the rest of their class in London. 


First Peal was 
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As to the earliest morning activities now- 
adays in European countries, radio gives us 
an accurate idea. Most Europeans, it seems, 
are astir before we are. 

Frepertc Connett WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Ringmore, Devon. 


UMPETS, LITERAL AND FIGURA- 

TIVE (clxxiii, 2).—I add a little to the 
very interesting survey of the trumpet. The 
writer notes that it ‘‘ is Asiatic in origin.’’ 
This is true since, according to Hero- 
dotus, i., 94, the Lydians colonised Tyr- 
snia or ‘Tyrrhenia, the home of the 
Tyrrheni in Italy. Pausanias in his 
record of a shrine of ‘‘ Athene Trumpet,”’ 
ii, 21, 3, gives a hint of this Lydian 
origin when he refers to Tyrsenus as the 
inventor of the trumpet, All the legends 
speak of it as Tyrrhenian or Etruscan, an 
origin recognised by the three great Attic 
dramatists and Virgil, Aeneid viii, 526. It 
follows that there is no difference between the 
trumpets of Greece and Rome. That specially 
known as Tyrrhenian had a straight tube and 
a mouth curving upwards, somewhat like a 
tobacco-pipe. Jebb on Sophocles, ‘ Ajax’ 17 
suggests that the trumpet was first brought 
to Europe by Tyrrhenian pirates, and that the 
account in Pausanias indicates that the 
Greeks had it ‘‘ as early at least as the time 
of the Dorian conquest.’’ The passage need, 
however, indicate no more than a ritual 
observance, not a general use, 

The onomatopeia in a line of Ennius which 
has been preserved is notable :— 

At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 


In the passage cited above Jebb translates 
“clarion ’’ and this fine-sounding word has 
had a big run in elevated prose and poetry, 
though mostly, I think, in transferred images. 
Shakespeare does not use it but the cock has 
a clarion in ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Gray’s 
Elegy. In ‘The Lady of the Lake’ canto 
vi. 

Clarion and trumpet by his side 

Rung forth a truce-note high and wide. 
The quatrain which heads Chap. 
of ‘Old Mortality ’ begins, 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 


Described as ‘‘ Anonymous ”’ and long attri- 
buted to Scott, it is now known to have been 
written by a Major Mordaunt. Shelley in his 
“Ode to the West Wind’ writes of the winged 
seeds cold and corpse-like, 


’ ’ 


XXXiii. 


Until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth. 













Swinburne sings in ‘ Cromwell’s Statue’ :— 
There needs no clarion’s blast of broad-blown 


ame 
To bid the world bear witness whence he 
came. 


Lowell in his fine Harvard Commemoration 
Ode asks :— 

What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 

Save a few clarion names, or golden threads 

of song? 
De Quincey does not use the word as I should 
expect, but he has adorned the Dream-Fugue 
which came out of his giimpse of sudden death 
on the English Mail-Coach with a Dying 
Trumpeter sounding a warning with his stony 
lips to a child, 
We Ted 


IFFARD: CORMEILLES : ARMS 
(clxxiii. 68).—The maternal parentage of 
Godfrey Giffard, Bishop of Worcester 
(1268-1302) was not, as stated, a Craucombe, 
but Sybil de Cormeilles and Hugh Giffard, of 
Boyton (Wilts): her mother having been 
Albreda de Marmion. But her sister, Alicia, 
m. Godfrey de Crawcombe, 

The Cormeilles arms were: Gules, a tower, 
argent. The fact that this noted prelate had 
the King’s permission to fortify Hartlebury 
Castle and later, Withington (Glos.), 1294 
(where King Edward | visited him more than 
once) may have been connected with his 
obtaining the arms so totally diverse from 
those of the kindred Brimsfield Barons: 
Gules, three lions passant, in pale, argent. 
For, according to Harleian MSS. 1357, 6100, 
the bishop had borne three lions also, as might 
have been supposed. Sr.C. B. 


Of the shields borne by the various 
Giffards hardly one can be said to originate 
with the Giffards unless it be the three lions 
passant of the Brimsfield family. Giffard of 
Weston-under-Edge bore a coat with red 
roundels, said to have been derived from 
their ancestors, the Cormeilles family. 
Planché’s Roll—Argent with three bezants 
on a fesse sable is wrongly ascribed to 
‘“‘ Cormale,”’ being really a Cornwall coat, the 
black fesse and bezants being a part of the 
well-known Cornwall border—see ‘ The Ances- 
tor,’ vol. iii., p. 223. However, what proof, 
not supposition, is there that the ten roundels 
or bezants were the arms of Cormeilles? 
According to a French book of arms, I find 
“‘Cormeille, Normandy, gules a tower argent.”’ 
Bishop Pearce in his book, ‘ Hartlebury 
Castle,’ writes :— 
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We begin to get in touch with the arms of the 
see [Worcester] when we find that in addition 
to the Brimsfield coat [the three lions] he 
[the cenep bore as his arms Argent 10 
roundels gules with the difference of a label 
azure, which implies that the writer of the 
British Museum MS. considers that Sir Hugh 
Giffard his father also bore the shield with the 
red roundels. 


Later he says ‘‘ The arms ten torteaux are 
generally believed to be the arms appertaining 
to the barony of Cormayle,’’ but gives no 
reason for or example of this general belief. 
The British Museum manuscript referred to 
is Addition 12,443. ‘ Arms of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Chancellors, &c., &c., from the Con- 
quest to the year 1636.’ In this seventeenth- 
century MS. we find Walter Giffard, Arch- 
bishop of York 49 Henry III., 1265-79, 
Argent ten torteaux gules, a label of three 
points, and the same for the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. No other Giffard arms are given, 
and it certainly seems to me that the compiler 
of this seventeenth-century MS. simply took 
the Giffard arms as then borne by the family 
and assigned them to the Bishop or Arch- 
bishop. Whatever their origin, they dppear 
on the monument of John Giffard at Cron- 
dall, Hants., 1563, and at East Tytherley on 
that to Richard, the second son of Sir William 
of Ichell, 1568. Doubtless the family were 
using these arms long before this, and in all 
probability Hoare was not wrong when he 
speaks of 

The Giffards of Weston-under-Edge in Glou- 
cester, who in memory of the Bishop of 
Worcester, from whom they derived con- 
siderable property, assumed the Arms of that 
see, as their own viz. Argent 10 torteaux. 


Possibly they were the personal arms of the 
Bishop adopted by the see and assumed by the 
Giffards later. According to Burke’s 
‘ Armoury,’ Corneille (originally from Hol- 
land) bear Or three crows sable. The name 
Giffard is said by the writer in ‘ The Ances- 
tor’ to be obsolete French for ‘‘ joufflu,”’ 
‘* chubby-cheeked.”’ 
A. StepHens Dyer. 


AMUEL TAYLOR OF QUINTON (clxxiii. 
80).—Mr. Gorpon H. Poote states that 
this man was Vicar of Quinton (‘‘ formerly 
Glos. now Warwicks.’’) I presume that he 
means that Taylor was Vicar of the church 
of St. Swithin and St. Margaret, near to 
Stratford-upon-Avon. If so, I shall be glad 
to know when this parish was transferred to 
Co. Warwick (it was in Co, Gloucester in 





1924) and whether it is still in the diocese 





of Gloucester? I have had, for many years, 


interest in the registers of Quinton, Co, 
Gloucester, HERBERT SOUTHAM, 
PUMONT MS. (clxxiii. 46).—The manu. 


script to which attention is directed by 
L. E. O’H., was published under the title of 
‘ Mémoires Inédits de Dumont de Bostaquet, 
Gentilhomme Normand’ (Paris, 1864), with 
notes in modern French. I mentioned the 
work at 9 S. xi. 87, where I ventured to 
express opinion that it merits an English 
translation in full. E. F. MacPree 


UAKING-GRASS : LOCAL NAMES 
WANTED (clxxiii. 67, 107).—Common 
English plants are apt to put out luxuriant 
growths of local names, and this one is no 
exception to the habit, In various parts of 
Somerset and near its borders, the Quaking- 
Grass, Brizia media, is known as: Quaker- 
grass, Quakers, Shiver-shakes, Shivery- 
shakes and Shivery-shakeries in North Somer. 
set and Wilts; Shivering-grass, Shackle-grass, 
Shackle-boxes, Shackle-basket, Shake-a-basket 
(a Wincanton variant), Shaking-grass, 
Shakers in parts of Wilts; Shickle-shackles at 
Stoke-under-Ham, and Silver-shekels at Wes- 
tern Zoyland. It is Wiggle-wants in 8.W. 
Wilts, Wiggle-wantons on Mendip, Wig- 
wands and Wiggy-wantons in W. Dorset, Wig. 
wams, Wag-wams and Wiggle-waggles in E. 
Somerset and parts of Dorset and Wilts, Wim- 
wams at Axbridge, Wag-wafers at Charmouth, 
Wag-winds, Wag-wants, Wing-wongs, Wigger- 
waggers and Wagging-grass elsewhere. The 
name Shackle-baskets is also applied in some 
places to the Yellow Rattle, Rhinanthus 
crista-galli, and the name Shackle-boxes to the 
Red Rattle or Lousewort, Pedicularis syl- 
vatica, 

All these terms can be traced in Mr, A. 8. 
Macmillan’s ‘ Popular Names of Flowers, 
Fruits, etc., in Somerset,’ Yeovil, 1922. Some 
I have heard myself, and doubtless there are 
further shufflings and re-shufflings, Exclud- 
ing the usual ‘‘ quake,’’ this efflorescence of 
names arises from four or five radical words. 
It is an impressive example of what can 
happen to unwritten English. 

W. W. GI. 


The local name for Quaking Grass in North 
Dorset (Shaftesbury district) is ‘‘ Wagwonts ” 
or ‘“ Wagwants.”” My informant could not 
spell it. In my childhood days we called it 
‘* Totter Grass,’’ which may have been a 8. 
Essex term or simply a nursery nickname. 

L. M, ANsTEyY. 
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RISTOPHER BRIDIN (BREDING, 

BRIDON) (clxxiii. 80).—It may interest 
CoroneL Brepin to know that Sir Edward 
Waterhouse, d. 1591, is buried in the Har- 
Jakenden Chancel (S.E. aisle) of Woodchurch 
Church, Kent. He lies under a massive altar- 
tomb of Bethersden marble, and let into the 
wall above the slab is his many-quartered 
coat. Nearly a hundred years ago this was 
sent up to the College of Arms to be re- 
coloured. The old sexton, Milliner, when tak- 
ing visitors round, was accustomed to state 
that the inscription should be read: ‘“‘ Sir 
Edward Waterhouse Miles,’’ as if the last 
word was the real surname. Anyone looking 
at this tomb and the next one (Harlakenden) 
will get a lesson in the difference between 
Bethersden and Purbeck marble — large and 
small shell marble. 

F, Witt1am Cock. 


“WOUSEHOLD ”’ (clxxii, 82, 121, 232).— 

In addition to the two well-known places, 
Mousehold in Norfolk and Mousehole in Corn- 
wall, there is, I have recently learnt, a Somer- 
set Mousehole. It now consists of two cot- 
tages, survivors from a larger number, on the 
Milverton road about 4 miles west of 
Taunton. The name is pronounced as spelt, 
but of course it is not necessarily related to 
either of the other two, 


W. W. Git. 
OSTELRIES WITH NAMES FROM 
FICTION (clxxiii., 67).—The Forest 


Folk Hotel, Blidworth is named after the 
Nottinghamshire novel ‘Forest Folk’ by 
James Prior Kirk, died 1922. It has a room 
dedicated to the memory of the author. 

The Paul Pry at Louth, Lincs., is now a 
Salvation Army Citadel. A sign at Norwich, 
now removed, was said to be a representation 
of Liston in this character. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor is to be found 
at Old Windsor. 

The Falstaff, Lincoln, was, in 1826, The Sir 
John Falstaff. In the same year three inns 
of this name were to be found at Hull. In 
1872, one of them was purchased and re-named 
The Tiger. 

An undated cutting from the Motor records 
at Tabley, on the Manchester-Northwich road, 
4 Windmill Inn with a sign of Don Quixote 
tilting at a mill and Sancho Panza looking 
on, 

I have notes of Our Mutual Friend at 

venage, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin at Alder- 
shot, but perhaps neither of these has a liter- 
ary connection. A Dr, Syntax is mentioned 








by ‘‘ Kuklos ”’ in a Daily News article, where- 
abouts not mentioned, 

Mr. G, S. Maxwell, in ‘ Fringe of London,’ 
1925, refers to a Johnny Gilpin at Ware, 
with a painted sign of the hero. 

The Mansfield Licensing Bench in February 
of this year gave permission for the Star Inn, 
removed to a site in Sutton Road, Mansfield, 
to be re-named The Sir John Cockle. This 
refers to the legend of Henry II and the 
Miller of Mansfield. It is intended to have a 
picture of the knighting scene as a signboard. 


A. L. Cox. 


(GEARY FAMILY (clxii. 443; clxiv. 301, 
429 ; clxxi. 11, 194; clxxii. 409).—A Geary 
living in Co. Limerick informs me that some 
of the Gearys in Ireland are of descent from 
Huguenots who fought in Ireland and re- 
mained in Munster, or returned there to settle, 
after the Treaty of Limerick had been signed. 
I should gratefully appreciate information 
which would throw light on this suggestion. 

The Huguenots were under the command 
of the Marquis de Ruvigny, himself a Hamp- 
shire Huguenot, who would doubtless have had 
very many other Hampshire Huguenots among 
his troops. That Gearys were plentiful in 
Hampshire is evident from the following 
marriage records, extracted from parish 
register lists : 


2 July, 1556, William Garie m. Alice (surname 
omitted), at Odiham, Hants. 

14 Oct., 1571, Thomas Gyer m. Joan Coper, at 
Calbourne, I. of W. 

5 Aug., 1573, Margaret Gyer m. William 
Coper, at Calbourne, I. of W. 

29 Oct., 1574, Henry Gyer m. An Coper, at 
Calbourne, I. of W. 

2 Feb., 1577/8, Henry Gyer m. Alis Hardinge, 
at Calbourne, I. of W. 

27 Feb., 1581/2, Richard Gaer m. Joan Cur- 
rantt, at Newport, I. of W. 

17 Jan., 1584, William Gyer m. Kataren 
Chessle, at Calbourne, I. of W. 

20 Jan., 1584, John Gyre m. Joan Helyer, at 
Freshwater, I. of W. 

29 Aug., 1585, Henry Gyer m. Maryan Mead, 
at Calbourne, I. of W. 

6 July, 1539, Joan Gare m. John Morgan, at 
Newport, I. of W. 

14 Sept., 1591, John Garie m. Alice Vicary, at 
Odiham, Hants. 

20 Sept., 1596, Susan Gier m. John Wrixham, 
at Newport, I. of W. 

17 Dec., 1598, Alice Gyre m. John Artrey, at 
Freshwater, I. of W. 

5 Nov., 1604, John Gier m. Margaret Mede, 
at Calbourne, I. of W. 

27 June, 1608, Robert Gyre 
at Newport, I. of W. 

20 Jan., 1611/12, Collis Garey m. Samuell 
Colmane, at St. Peter, Chessehill, Winchester, 


m. Agnes Guye, 
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21 Jan., 1612/13, James Gyer wm. 
Symes, at Freshwater, I. of W. 

16 Feb., 1615/16, Jane Gyer 
Clarcke, at Freshwater, I. of W. 

6 Nov., 1621, Rafe Gyer m. 
(widow), "at Freshwater, I. of W 

11 June, 1622, Margret Gyer m. George Cook, 
at Freshwater, I. of W. 

15 Jan., 1625, Richard Guyer 
at Brading, I. of W. 

24 Apr., 1627, John Geri m. 
St. ieacles” Winchester. 

3 June, 1630, Richard Guyer 
(widow), at Brading, I. of W. 

5 July, 1632, John Geyer m. Marie Hopper, 
at Newport, I. of W. 

25 Sept., 1632, Thomas Geyer m. Marie Tayler, 
at Newport, I. of W. 

24 Oct., 1634, David Gyer m. Eliabeth Elton, 
at Newport, I, of W. 

10 Jan., 1636/7, Rafe Gyer m. Marey Browne, 
at Freshwater, I. of W. 

30 Apr., 1639, Robert Gyer 
at Freshwater, I. of W. 


Zassill 
m. Barnaby 


Joane Stevens 
m. Marie Hollis, 


Jone Gifford, at 


m. Jane Barnes 


1, Mary Fryday, 


— Sept. 1639, George Gyer m. — Lucas, at 
Newport, I. of W. 

16 June, 1640, Sg af Gyar m. Martha 
Denny, at Newport, I. of W. 

30 Nov., 1640, Dority Gyer m. Thomas 


Haward, at } Newport, I. of W. 


2 Nov., 1642, a Guyer m. Jane Lale, 
at Yaverland, f W. 

5 Jan., 1646/ r David Gyer m. Ann Aires, at 
Freshwater, . of 


18 Jan., 1648 / 9, Thomas Gyer m. 
Ledg, at Freshwater, I. of W. 

9 Mar., 1651/2, Gone Gyer m. Steven Thom- 
son, at Freshwater, I. of W. 

24 April, 1655, Samuel Gier m. 
Browne, at Newport, I. of W. 

11 Oct., 1655, Alice Gary m. 
at Basing, Hants. 

23 Apr., 1657, Joan Gier m. 
at Newport, I. of W 

7 June, 1658, John Gery m. Hannah Hoare, 
at Wootton St. Lawrence, Hants. 

9 June, 1664, Martha Guier m. Richard 
Jolife, at Calbourne, I. of W. 

13 Feb., 1665/6, Jone Gyer m. } 
at Freshwater, i. of W. 

9 May, 1665, Mary Gyer m. 
Freshwater, I. of W. 

3 Feb., 1672/3, Joan Gery m. John Freeben, 
at Basing, Hants. 

10 Sept. 1673, Mary Giar 
at Newport, I. of W. 

5 Feb., 1677/8, Thomas Giar m. Martha Jef- 
fery, at "Newport, I. of W. 


Daritey 
Elizabeth 


Edward Jennens, 


Edward Budden, 


N'‘cholas Dore, 


Richard Bull, at 


m. Thomas Gleede, 


16 Nov., 1680, William Gyer m. Dorothy 
Blower, at Newport, I. of W. 
14 Mar., 1681/2, George Giar m. Catherine 


Taylor, at Newport, I. of W. 

8 Sept., 1686, Samuel Giar m. Ann Smith at 
Brading, I. of W. 

18 May, 1690, Elizabeth Giar, m. Jospeh Scar- 
devill, at Newport, I. of W. 

31 Jan., 1692/3, omere Guyer m. Ann Dore, 
at Freshwater, T. of W 

11 Oct., 1692, John Giar m. Elizabeth Hobbs, 
at Newport, I. of W. 





4 Mar., 1693/4, John Gyer m. Ann Yong, 4 
Freshwater, L of W. 

13 Apr., 1699, Luck (? Luke) Garey m. Am 
Dwith, at Upnately, Hants. 

16 Oct., 1701, Edward Gary m. Elizabeth Hart, 
at Portsmouth, Hants. 


21 Oct., 1706, Andrew Gwier m. Sarah Bone, 
at Portsmouth, Hants. 

1 Jan., 1706/7, Robert Gare m. Elizabeth 
Curry, at Portsmouth, Hants. 


19 Dec., 1708, William Gyar m. Mary Stevens, 
at Newport, I. of W. 
29 Nov., 1709, John Greeay m. Mary Linvill, 


at Portsmouth. 

4 Feb., 1710/11, Ralph Garey m. Joanna 
Burnett, “at St. Faith with St. Cross, Win- 
chester. 

17 Dec., 1713, William Geear m. Sarah Elms, 


we" Boldre, Hants. 
2 Oct., 1725, Mary Guyer m. Robert Fish, at 
Portsmouth, Hants. 
15 Sept., 1726, Elizabeth Guyer married Wil- 
liam Stephens, at Freshwater, I. of W. 


4 Feb., 1727/8, Mary Guyer m. Lazarus Lacey, 
at Foakuaas. L. of W. 

16 Feb., 1729/30, Ann Geare m. Francis 
Ansley, at Aldershot, Hants. 

24 Feb., 1730/1, John Gery (or Gory) m. 
Eliza Millot, at Droxford, Hants. 


12 Mar., 1732, Robert Geary m. Susanna Chap- 
man, at the Cathedral Church of Trinity, Win- 
chester. 

7 May, 1734, Luke Garry m. Mary Wooderson, 


at Basing, Hants. 


24 June, 1736, Sarah Guier m. James Allen, 


at Portsmouth, Hants. 

25 May, 1737, Martha Guier m. Thomas 
Rogers, at Portsmouth, Hants. 

29 Sept., 1739, Richard Geary m. Elizabeth 


Hall, at Wonston, Hants. 

5 Oct., 1747, Grizell Gear m. George Knowles, 
at Portsmouth, Hants. 

10 Oct., 1758, William Geary m. Mary Hun- 
phreys, at Wootton St. Lawrence, Hants. 

31 Jan., 1763, Timothy Geary m. Catherine 
Matthews, at Por tsmouth, Hants. 

17 July, 1765, sy ary Giar m. Thomas Prag- 
nell, at Newport, # 

7 Jan., 1766, William Gary m. Elizabeth Mar- 

shall, at Basing, Hants. 


5 Mar., 1767, Elizabeth Giear m. James Dam- 
erum, at Portsmouth, Hants. 
9 May, 1778, Mary Garey m. John Chitty, at 


Stockbridge, Hants. 

27 Nov., 1780, Jacob Gear m. Jane Palmer, at 
St. Bartholomew, Hyde, Winchester. 

22 Dec., 1783, Christopher Geary m. Margaret 
Sullivan, at Gosport, Portsmouth. 

14 Sept., 1790, Mary Gary m. John Nash, at 
Odiham, Hants. 


1 May, 1799, Richard Geary m. Sarah Jeans, 
at Boldre, Hants. : 
19 Dec., 1799, Mary Gary m. William White, 


at Mapledurwell, Hants. 

29 Apr., 1800, Capt. Henry 
Jolliffe, dau. of Dr. 
I. of W.1 


Geary m. Miss 


B. Jolliffe, at Arreton, 





1 The Hiberian Magazine (June re- 


1800) 
ported this as an “ Irish Marriage.” 
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8 Oct., 1804, Sergt. John Grere m. Charlotte 
Shepard, at Boldre, Hants. 

29 Jan., 1808, Mary Gary m. John Varndall, 
at Mapledurwell, Hants. 

3 Nov., 1808, John Geary m. Esther Paice, at 
Cliddesden, Hants. 

17 Nov., 1808, Robert Gary m. Ann Kersley, 
at Mapledurwell, Hants. 

9 Dec., 1808, George Geary m. Jane Byerley. 
at Portsmouth, Hants. 

30 April, 1823, Hannah Geary m. William 
Mathews, at St. Bartholomew, Hyde, Win- 
chester. 

Much if not all of this family is now out 
of Hampshire. Some representatives are in 
and around London, others in the Home 
Counties, and if my Co, Limerick correspon- 
dent’s suggestion is true, doubtless many are 
in Ireland. 

De Ruvigny fought at the head of his own 
regiment of horse at the siege of Athlone and 
the battle of Aughrim under Ginkell, contri- 
buting greatly to the latter’s victory, and los- 
ing 144 of his own men ; Ginkell embraced him 
on the field. He was created Earl of Gal- 
way and became Lord Justice of Ireland. The 
French colony of Portarlington was founded 
by him. Were any Gearys there? De 
Ruvigny was a Freeman of Winchester. He 
lived at Rookley, near Southampton, and died 
at Stratton, Sept. 23, 1720, aged seventy-two. 
He was buried at Micheldever. 


EK. C. Geary. 
LAISTOW : PRONUNCIATION (clxxiii. 


81).—Murray’s Dictionary informs us that 
this word signifies a ‘‘ place of play ’’—a deri- 
vation which should suggest the proper pro- 
nunciation. In addition to the examples 
given in Murray, H. W. U. may like to con- 
sult A, Hadrian Allcroft’s ‘ The Circle and 
the Cross,’ where much interesting informa- 


tion is adduced, C. A. BRADForRD. 


AVENDISH FAMILY (celxxiii, 48).— 
Henrietta Heneage Cavendish, Lady Hun- 
tingtower was an illegitimate daughter of 
Lord William Cavendish (afterwards 2nd 
Duke of Devonshire) by a Mrs, Heneage. 
There is a portrait of Henrietta, Lady Hun- 
tingtower, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, at Ham 
House, Petersham, Surrey. 
C. D. Warren. 
In Country Life, April 17, 1937, in an 
account of Devonshire House (?), Bloomsbury, 
and of its owner, Lord Cavendish, it was said 
that his daughter by Mrs. Heneage married 
Lord Huntingtower. The son, issue of that 
Marriage, succeeded as the 4th Earl of 


Dysart. F, P. Leysurn-YarRKER. 





OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S ‘ THE 
WRONG BOX’ (clxxiii. 86; s.v, ‘ Ton- 
tine ’).—May I protest with all the force I 
can command against Miss M. H. Dopps’s 
comment at the last reference on R. L. Steven- 
son’s ‘ Wrong Box’: ‘“ this novel seems to 
be forgotten now.”’ 

There can be few novels from which so many 
apposite quotations are drawn; nobody who 
knows the book well can fail to find them in 
all sorts of places—from articles in The Times 
to clues in cross-word puzzles, 

Readers of Rudyard Kipling’s Autobio- 
graphy will remember his reference to the 
book, and it is interesting to know that in 
scholastic circles an intimate knowledge of it 
is still almost taken for granted. 

Young readers of to-day have only to be 
advised to read it for them also to become 
‘Wrong Box’ addicts. 

A. W. Boyp. 


THE PENRUDDOCKE RISING (elxxiii. 
80).—The names of the prisoners may be 
found in the Thurloe State Papers, 1742, vol. 
ili., pp. 394-5. The list was reprinted by Sir 
Richard C, Hoare in his ‘ Modern Wiltshire,’ 
1843, pp. 428-29, with a note added that the 
prisoner William Wake was father of the Wil- 
liam Wake who became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The warrant for execution was printed 
by George Oliver in his ‘ History of Exeter,’ 
1861, p. 128. After the execution the body 
of Grove was buried in St. Sidwell’s Church, 
Exeter, the M.I. reading: “In restituendo 
ecclesiam in asserendo Regem ... ”’ The 
body of Penruddocke was taken to the church 
of St. Lawrence, Exeter, perhaps only tem- 
porarily. In 1846 there was a proposal to 
lace a brass to his memory in that church, 
ut nothing further appears to have been done. 

(Gentleman’s Magazine, 1846, ii. 226). 

M. 


PURRIER SURNAME (clxxiii. 67).—The 
surname Spurrier is well-known’ to all 
students of the history of the ancient town 
of Walsall. It appears in the town records 
as far back as 1421, and there were Spurriers 
in Walsall from that date onwards down to 
recent times. The spelling varies—Sporior, 
Sporiour, Sporyor, Sporyour, Spurior, 
Sporyer, Sporyoure and Spurriour — but 
the idea underlying the name is the same 
always, the ‘‘spurrier’’ being the maker of 
the spurs used by horsemen and those affixed 
to the spurs of fighting cocks. As is well- 
known, Walsall has been famous, from time 
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immemorial, for the manufacture of spurs, 
bits, bridles, and all other kinds of horse- 


furniture. J. Turner. 
UXWORTHY: SURNAME (clxxiii. 81). 


—Muxworthy as a place-name occurs in 
High Bray, Devon, about 10 miles east of 
Barnstaple, The name is thought to mean 
mixen or muck-farm, and the pronunciation, 
for old-fashioned people, to be Mixery. As a 
personal name Muxworthy is still found in a 
few parishes in Devon, including Chulmleigh, 
Colebrooke, Merton, Petrokstow. M. 


EMORIALS TO FOREIGN PRISONERS 
OF WAR (clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 16). — 
Several French officers are buried at Alresford, 
Hampshire, who died as prisoners of war. I 
shall be pleased to send a postcard showing the 
graves or headstones, which are evidently of 
quite modern date, if the inquirer would care 
to have it. There are the graves of two 
Frenchmen, prisoners of war, in the church- 

yard at Odiham, Hampshire. 

L. BE. O’Hanton oF Ortor. 


At the north-east corner of Hamsterley 
churchyard rest the bodies of twenty-seven 
German prisoners of war, who died in 
November, 1918, when a virulent attack of 
influenza infested the camp at Shipley Moss 
where. they were interned. Their fellow- 
prisoners erected a memorial to them before 
leaving camp. Hamsterley is a village situ- 
ated about 2} miles south-west from Witton- 
le-Wear, and 7 miles west by north of Bishop 


Auckland. H. Askew. 


PABBAS (clxxii. 405; s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—Darras occurs 
as a place-name in Northumberland in con- 
nection with a township in the parish of Pon- 
teland known as Darras Hall. The ancient 
name was Callerton Darreyns from the family 
of Darreyns who held it in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Sir Allen Mawer, 
‘ Place-Names of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham,’ quotes the Testa de Nevill, c, 1250, as 
recording it in the form Araynis, and says 
that it belonged to the family of Darryns 
which came from Airaines in the Department 
of the Somme. The same authority quotes 
from the Feudal Aids, 1346, the forms Calver- 
don Darreyne and Calverdun de Arreyns, and 
from a later (1428) of the same Callerton 
Darres, also from a Patent Roll of 1360, the 
form Calverton Darrays. 

The following. particulars of the Darreyns 
have been taken from vol. xii., ‘ History of 









Northumberland,’ edited by Miss Mapetrye 
Hore Dopps (1926). It is worthy of note 
that the arms of Darrens were first blazoned 
in Powell’s Roll, temp, Edward III, for 
* $’ Rob. Darres.”’ 

The earliest mentioned member of _ the 
family was Bernard Darreyns of Whitton. 
stall, who had been granted land in Caller 
ton in the reign of Henry II. He was fol. 
lowed by his son, Guy Darreyns, who held 
Callerton from Roger Bertram in 1242. Guy 
Darreyns, son of Roger, pledged his manor 
of Callerton in 1295 to Adam de Menville 
in return for a payment of 100s. a year for 
twenty years, and in 1302 he again raised 
money on Callerton Darras from John, son 
of Hugh de Eure. Sir Robert Darreyns, son 
of Guy, died seised of the manor of Callerton 
Darreyns in 1344. He had been Sheriff of 
Northumberland from 1324 to 1339, and on 
his death his lands were seized to the King’s 
use on account of the debt to the Crown 
which he had incurred during the time of 
his shrievalty. 

The son of Sir Robert Darreyns, another 
Robert, was only nine years old at his father’s 
death, and the custody of Darras Hall was 
granted to Thomas de Grey and John de 
Eure. Robert Darreyns died in childhood, 
his heiress being his sister Isabel, wife of 
William de Kellawe. 

No later records of a Darreyn connection 
with this estate are met with. 

H. Askew. 


ILLOW (clxxiii. 43, s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—A family of this 
name was resident at Singleton in Lancashire 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Richard Gillow, a member of a_ staunch 
Roman Catholic family, was living there when 
his fourth son, Thomas Gillow, was born, 
23 Nov., 1769. Thomas went as a student to 
Douay College in May, 1784, and was still 
there when the College was closed in 1793. He 
succeeded in getting away and reached his 
father’s house at Singleton. From here he 
went to Hall Green near Ware, and from 
there to Crook Hall, Co. Durham where he 
was ordained priest. His first appointment 
was to Callaly Castle, where he superintended 
a school at Whittingam and remained until 
1821 when he became incumbent of the Roman 
Catholic Mission at North Shields. This ee 
he held till his death in 1857 in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. In 1842 his nephew, 
Richard Gillow, was sent to assist him an 
fell a victim to the cholera in March, 1853. 
Thomas Gillow’s great-nephew, William 
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Gillow, was appointed to the North Shields 
Mission in 1 but in 1873 was removed to 
Barnard Castle and eventually went to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, where he died in Novem- 
ber, 1880, at the age of forty-five. 

About 1891 the ‘Biographical Dictionary >f 
English Catholics’ was compiled by Richard 
Gillow. This contains notices of fifteen per- 
sons bearing the name and more or less related 
to each other who have been ordained priests 
in the Catholic Church since the middle of the 
ighteenth century, 

rom a small book, ‘The Chapels at 
Ushaw,’ published by the Rev. Henry Gillow, 
in June, 1885, many details of other members 
of the Gillow family can be gleaned. One of 
the most notable is John Gillow, a lecturer on 
Philosophy and Divinity at Douay College, 
who was appointed President of Ushaw Col- 
lege in succession to the Rev. Thomas Eyre in 
June, 1811. He subsequently became profes- 
sor of Dogmatic Divinity in the College, and 
at the same time one of the two Procurators 
was the Rev. Charles Gillow. Memorials to 
both are to be seen in the Chapel at Ushaw, 
that to the former being very elaborate. 

There is no indication given as to the actual 
relationship of these Gillows. 

H. ASKEW. 


ONG MINISTRIES (clxxii, 409, clxxiii. 
14),—In some correspondence in_ the 
Sunday Times, October, 1934, reference is 
made to Canon Palmer’s sixty-nine years’ in- 
cumbency of the parish of Sullington, Sussex. 
On Oct. 24, 1905, he preached in Sullington 
church the identical sermon which his father 
had delivered from the same pulpit a hundred 
years before, relative to the Battle of Trafal- 
7 The correspondence also states that the 
v. J. H. Bromby was incumbent of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull, from 1797 to 1867. 


A, L. Cox. 


E LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 

(clxxiii. 38, 83, 105).—A correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph states that in the heart 
of a beechwood in Wessex he came across a 
Weather-beaten notice-board which, after half- 
an-hour of close application, yielded the fol- 
lowing admonition : 

Resemble not the slimy snails, 

Which with their filth record their trails; 

Let it be said, where you have been, 

You left the face of nature clean. 

Now that the “litter season” is in full 
swing, he suggests that those responsible for 
beauty-spots might erect boards displaying 

thyme, G. B. J. Arnos. 





The Library. 


Signs and Taverns Round About Old London 
Bridge. By Kenneth Rogers (Homeland 
Association, 8s. 6d. net.) 


(8 CE again we congratulate Dr. Rogers on 
his remarkable research, No one has 
delved so deep as he in his corner of London 
history, investigating MS. sources with inde- 
fatigable zeal. In 1935 he was busy with 
Cornhill and Lombard Street, and now he 
joins on with that district in Gracechurch 
Street, settling for us the position of a mass 
of hostelries round London Bridge and correct- 
ing some misunderstandings due to writers less 
sedulous in finding and weighing evidence. 
To-day London is not the labyrinth it was a 
century ago, but it remains a_palimpsest 
obscure enough for the average observer. It 
has lost, and continues to lose, so much of its 
older features that it is difficult to realise the 
roads and inns of the sixteenth century. 
Thoroughfares once famous are broken up and 
degraded, and landmarks which might have 
helped to identify a particular position have 
disappeared. leaving little, if any, trace of 
their former existence. The open porch of the 
church of St. Magnus now leads nowhere on 
the south side, though it marks the line taken 
by the earlier London Bridge, an approach 
maintained, according to a notice a yard or 
two away, from 1176 to 1831. A large block 
of building obscures this direct entry and 
screens the whole front of the church from the 
main road lifted above it. The old route had 
a steep hill up which was once too much for 
the carriage conveying Pepys, but avoided the 
curve which now takes the busy flow across 
the Bridge into the heart of the City by 
Gracechurch Street. This main crossing of 
the river has always been a chief way into 
London and it is no wonder that inns and 
drinking-houses were frequent hereabouts for 
the vast concourse of travellers at their jour- 
ney’s end. If they did not stop to refresh 
themselves on the Southwark side of the 
Bridge, they naturally celebrated their arrival 
on the other. Their thirst seems to have been 
unconquerable, and the district has still 
special needs and privileges, for when we last 
revisited it, we noticed a house offering Toby 
ale at 5 a.m. 

Inns could be spacious and picturesque in 
earlier days with their galleries. The last of 
that type now left is the George on the south 
side of the Bridge, and the galleries, Dr. 
Rogers reminds us, served as superior seats 
for plays, the populace being accommodated 
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below. The disappearance of so many well- 
known inns has always surprised us, for in 
England it takes a long time to lose a reputa- 
tion soundly made. ‘‘ The queer old taverns 
that had a drowsy and secret existence near 
Todgers’s’’ have been swept away. Rare, 
indeed, is a survival like the White Hart in 
Abchurch Lane just off Cannon Street, which 
is still popular and can boast of dinners 
recorded in 1658 and 1663. This house main- 
tains a comely appearance of some antiquity 
and a neat lettering which we prefer to the 
garish capitals of modern advertising. But 
who could discover in the small and dull 
opening of Rose Court in Tower Street the 
last memory of the Rose tavern, destroyed by 
an explosion of gunpowder in 1649? The 
Dolphin hereabouts, conveniently near the 
Navy Office for Pepys, is known to have been 
visited by him on nearly fifty occasions, and 
Dr. Rogers notes his energies elsewhere as a 
sound drinker. Where the Monument rears 
— head, a church of St. Margaret once 
stood, and the same saint is commemorated in 
Wren’s fine church of the Pattens close by. 
Our ancestors did not object to these repeti- 
tions, and common names of inns shared by 
more than one house have led to confusions 
unravelled by the expert care of Dr. Rogers. 

It would be pleasant to have more memories 
of notable men connected with these inns, but 
Dr. Rogers may urge that, as it is, he has had 
to reduce the matter he has collected. He 
offers an ingenious suggestion about the 
Tabard, also known as the Talbot, a name 
which is great and valiant in Shakespeare’s 
first play of Henry VI. Up Fish Street Hill, 
when it was called Bridge Street, came in 1381 
Wat Tyler’s Kentish rebels and in 1450 the 
supporters of Jack Cade. The loss of the ear- 
lier name has been regretted, but the “‘ ancient 
and fish-like smell’’ which still to-day pervades 
the place is reason enough for changing it, The 
odour which Dickens mentions of oranges 
brought in chests all day from the river has 
has now to be sought elsewhere. The imme- 
diate neighbourhood of St. Magnus has no 
brightness and only a sordid air of business. 
Philpot Lane is not long or distinguished in 
appearance, but it preserves the memory of a 

eat citizen who in 1378 fitted out a fleet at 

is own expense with a thousand men com- 
pletely armed. He even embarked himself as 
Commander-in-Chief with the purpose of 
defeating a Scottish marauder and overcame 





him after a desperate engagement. But, 
haps, he won more favour by providing moj 
for Richard II. In Fenchurch Street 
King’s Head, now called the London Tay 
supplied the Princess Elizabeth with pork 
pease after her release from the Tower 
May 10, 1554, and Dr. Rogers notes :— 


The metal dish, with a cover, on which # 
meal was served to her on that occasion, is 
preserved as a sacred relic. I, for one, I 
to accept both the story and the dish! 


Why not, indeed? We grow tired of 
clever people who are always ready to suggt 
that traditions are empty inventions. ‘ 

The illustrations and maps are a solid h 
towards realising an earlier London and 
tokens in the author’s collection belonging’ 
the seventeenth century which are figured 6 
three pages are better to look at than 
of our modern coins, 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 92, col. 2, 1. 26 of James Fyne a 

110) : 

will for ‘ . 

At ante p. 89, col. 2, the name of the authe 

of ‘William Penn: A Topical Biography 

should read William I. Hull and neither “Hal 
nor “ Hill.” 


Notices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for @ 
reason, we do not print. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are f 
—_ to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page | 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 4 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free | 
charge. Contributors are requested always % 
give their names and addresses, for the it 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily i 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, cor? 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact hes ding 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to] 
found. ‘¥ 


Tse Manacer will be pleased to forws 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to & 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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